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Club meetings 


Recap on the last mats of uentlis mk 
‘amateur Radio Cub 
= 


rr 3015 9 i sanmer Potluck» 


Summer potluck at the Lindon Community Center. Big thanks to Adam Cowie for setting that 
up for us! The newest member of the UVARC Board of Directors, Wendy Shoop KW3NDY, orga- 


nized the potluck with a Hawaiian theme, complete with Hawaiian Haystacks, and did a won- 
derful job. 


August 2019 Club Meeting 


Clark Thayne K7BWO came and taught us about the NTS (National Traffic System), how it 
works, and why it’s important. Light-hearted, fun presentation, including examples and histo- 
ry. Clark had us both chuckling and wanting to know more about passing real traffic. 


Silent Key 


Memorial for a member who has passed on 


Nick Wille, KC2CU 


Whaddaya call it...Nick, the Old Man in Riverton, was a large 
man in a short frame, and became for many of us the Voice 
of the ‘76. Probably no other person on the ‘76 repeater is 
more well-known, and at the same time more loved, than # 

Nick, even though none of us really knew him. A 


Nick and Carl WE7OMG were great friends on the air, and ae 
their Laurel-and-Hardy routines would often start with Sp 


Cawl...CAWL...you watchin’ the game? 


That would be followed with play-by-play commentaries on & 
nighttime basketball and football games. If anybody ever , % 
criticized or corrected Nick on the air for anything, he’d © 
reply with a sing-songy Thank you. 


Here are some tributes from the mouths of a small few of | 
his closest admirers: 


From Carl WE7OMG: 


In 2011, after | finally got my ticket, one of my first contacts on ham radio was a voice with a 
strange accent from the "east coast". It was a kind and inviting voice with a musical introduc- 
tion. "This is K-C-2-C-U, the Old Man in Riverton". | don't remember the QSO well, but | do re- 
member the welcome. He was a self-described philosopher who reads from the great works of 
the world. 


He's always quick with advice and counsel for any complaint one might have. He was agreea- 
ble at times if you were correct with the familiar, "| know, | know, | know". Some criticized me 
for making fun of him but he told me early on if | wasn't poking fun at him | wasn't paying at- 
tention to him. Oh, | paid a lot of attention to him! He always tried to be a good example not 
only of radio etiquette but eating and exercise as well. He was a bad example of social media 
comments as they WERE ALWAYS IN ALL CAPS. It was like his keyboard was broken, but for an 
old guy at least he tried and always made positive comments. 


No shortage of was generosity, he paid for many antennas and radios for people who couldn't 
get out and always picked up a tab for someone at the "Lunch Bunch" activity he planned for 
years. For several years, he donated to the 76ers Barbecue for the radios we raffled away. 
Nick was a simple, tidy, fun-loving man who treated me more like a son than a friend. Profes- 
sor Von Schinko, we miss you already, we love you, and salute you. de "Cawl" WE7OMG 73 


From Jeremy K7TEH: 


| remember the first day he got on the air on the '76, everybody wanted to talk to him because 
of his accent. Many people felt Nick's generosity, Whether it was him buying their lunch at the 
Lunch Bunch, or being a recipient of one of his many Baofengs that he provided as gifts to new 
hams, or a handful of candy that he always kept in his pockets to give away. Probably many 
hams that monitor the '76 will miss his banter with Carl whenever a game was on television; 
those two had a connection. 
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Silent Key 


Nick Wille, continued 


LELELELILELELILE 


From Brad AF7FP: 


Such a kind, nice old man in Riverton. Nick was a friend to all including the young kids. | no- 
ticed how the kids were comfortable talking with him, and he gave several of them radios as 
they got licensed. | was interested when | heard his accent the first time, | think a Jersey ac- 
cent. It was fun hearing about his life which included being a part of the 82nd Airborne during 
the Korean war. He was a fellow motorcycle rider | think up to about age 82. It was great lis- 
tening to his enthusiasm while he'd talk with Carl during sports games. The Jazz had no big- 
ger supporter. He made it out to so many activities. | especially enjoyed the Lunch Bunch he 
organized. That kind of spilled over last year at Strawberry during Field Day, where he and 
Richard Leach brought armloads of pizzas for everyone. He was very religious but didn't push 
that too hard, wanting more to be your friend rather than push an idea. I'll really miss the Old 
Man in Riverton. RIP, friend. 


From Jeff Mortensen KG7WIJ: 


What a wonderful man. His support to me, my family, and my students is unforgettable. He 
always asked how my daughter Amy was. He made anyone who talked to him feel important. 
My students loved taking to him on the radio and would request that | call out to him and Rich- 
ard Heward every week. We love you and thank you for making a difference in our lives. 73, 
Nicholas Wille. 


From Noji KN@JI: 


| loved being able to call out to Nick during our Technician courses, and he was almost always 
there, to make all the students smile ear-to-ear, and provide a great, kind, upbeat example of 
the kind of person an amateur radio operator is. 


From Caryn KG7UUR: 


KC2CU, my dear, dear friend. | am really going to miss you. You could always make me smile, 
even when I was having a rough day. When | was out working events, and my team would be 
playing, | could always count on you to have the score for me. And if my mom and | were out 
and about, you would have a Jazz score for her. You were always there when | needed some- 
one to talk to, whether it be me or my nephews or a child | was trying to show how cool talking 
on the radio was. I’m going to miss our lunches and your hugs and also your handfuls of can- 
dy. Talking about your motorcycle rides : 
and BIRDY and Precious. | know that you’re Nicholas "Nicky" Wille 
in a better place now, and pain-free. You 15 Van Terrace 

: Sparkill, NY 10976 USA 
always reminded me so much of my grand- Sak ern 
dad, but most of all, I’m going to miss the ce srair nickcoeue@aolcom 
fact that | did not get to say good-bye. Rest pi 
in peace, Nick KC2CU, the Old Man in River- 
ton. Sleep tight, and don’t let the bedbugs 
bite. You will always hold a special place in . 
my heart. aati 


KG7UUR — Caryn 
73 and rest in peace, Nick. 
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Silent Key 


Memorial for a member who has passed on 


Dan Reid, KB6UNC 


Dan was a person you could feel comfortable talking 
with, about anything. He had a calm, reassuring, peace- 
ful, unassuming tone to his conversation, plus a quick & 
wit. He could be heard calling CQ on any of several con- 
tests, especially on 80 meters. 


One contributor wrote, “| was on my computer one em 
night, when my radio blared to life. A newly licensed | 


purchased HF rig. Dan answered the guy, then walked |. & 
him through his troubles, until they got the new ham’s 
HF rig working flawlessly. | recall the tail-end of the con- 
versation like this, when Carl joined in: 


New ham : Wow, thanks for all your help. How did you 
ever figure out the meanings of all those knobs and 


@ menus? 

Dan : Oh, luck | suppose, plus a little practice here and 
@ there 

Carl : WE7OMG 


New ham : Go ahead 
Carl : Hey, did you know that Dan’s blind? 
New ham : WHAAAT?!? 


Needless to say, the new ham was blown away.” It’s true. Dan knew more about navigating the 
amateur radio world than most hams who have their sight. The fact that he was sighted didn’t 
slow him down from helping others come up to speed. And he was quick. 


Several of us remember the QSO, in which Dan had to describe to Chad WE7CB how to locate 
his house in a difficult cul-de-sac. As Chad drove closer, he asked, “What color is your house?” 
to which Dan replied, “Seriously?” 


This is an edited excerpt from Dan’s obituary: 


Daniel William Reid passed away at the age of 52 on July 26, 2019, surrounded by family and 
friends. He was born in Stockton, California, on August 27, 1966. Dan is survived by Virginia 
Reid (wife) and his three beautiful daughters Mirisa, Rachel, and Megan. He is also survived by 
Sam and Kathy Reid, and Sue Maro Reid, along with his two brothers Ken and Dennis, and sis- 
ter Jody Reid. Dan had a passion for music and his ham radio club (76ers). He was a very hard 
worker and was determined to do whatever he put his mind to. He had a love for Chick-fil-A 
vanilla milkshakes but nothing beats the love he had for being a father to his three girls. Dan's 
passion in life was his family, friends, and serving others. He was an active member of the LDS 
church and was loved by all. 


73, Dan. You’ll be missed by us for years to come. 
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Silent Key 


Memorial for a member who has passed on 


LEEELELELELELILE 


Lovell Killpack, W7CU 


Perhaps the kindest, most gentle person you’re likely 
to have met anywhere, Lovell Killpack loved his family, 
his hobby, and his country. Lovell served honorably in 
the military as a P-51 Mustang fighter pilot and later as 
a communications officer, and finally retiring as a Lt. 
Col. in the US Air Force Ready Reserves. He graduated 
from Brigham Young Academy, and later from Brigham 
Young University in Communications and NBC Broad- 
cast School in Los Angeles. 


Lovell built his first AM radio at age 11, then got ham 
licensed at age 16. He was one of the few who were 
able to contact ham radio operators in Honolulu dur- 
ing the bombing of Pearl Harbor. He later became an 
engineer and broadcast journalist for Provo radio sta- 
tion KOVO. Lovell was one of the great CW DxXers, hav- 
ing earned the DXCC Honor Roll (333 countries, all in 
CW) in 2013, one of the few in the nation who can 
rightfully claim that accomplishment. 


Being members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Lovell and his wife Beverly 
have always been deeply involved with family history and genealogy work, including regular 
temple attendance. 


He permitted UVARC to display his three 
binders full of rare QSL cards he had ob- 
tained from a lifetime of CW contacts with 
stations from all over the world. Lovell and 
his setup were featured in the My Shack col- 
umn in the October 2016 issue of the 
UVARC Shack. His calm, reassuring voice 
will be missed on the airwaves. You can see 
Lovell’s obituary here. 


73 and rest in peace, Lovell. 
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Way to be 


Spotlight on our members 


LEEELELIELEEELELE 


Michael Preuss W7M)JP and Noji Ratzlaff KN@JI 


Saturday August 3 found a bunch of our ham radio friends and 
club members helping out with the annual Kat’cina Mosa 100 
ultra marathon foot race up in Hobble Creek Canyon. Caryn 
Alarcon KG7UUR was Net Control stationed at Kelly’s Grove 
since early that morning and had already run into problems 
communicating on VHF with some of the aid stations, UHF 
proving somewhat un-workable, due possibly to weather condi- 
tions. Fortunately, Mike Preuss W7MJP was stationed at Aid Sta- 
tion 8, which somewhat overlooked the mouth of the canyon, & 
and was able to relay many messages from other stations to 
Net Control. 


Noji Ratzlaff KN@JIl and his son Ricky KD@WRV and Ricky’s wife 
Katie KI7NQD were set up at Aid Station 9, about six miles up 
the canyon from Kelly’s Grove, and the last aid station in the 
marathon before the finish. They soon found it difficult for Net 
Control to hear them, even at high power. After trying a variety 
of antenna and radio alternatives, Noji and Ricky settled on 
communicating all their runner statistics and conditions to Net 
Control via relay by Mike at Aid Station 8. None of their phones 
could reach a cell tower, so nearly all communication was by 
radio. 


Here is Noji’s take on what happened next: 


Since our aid station was near the finish line, only two or three } 
runners had come through our location by the time we were all 
set up. Around 2 pm, a burley, white man in his late fifties 
limped up to us, wet and bleeding from his head, face, elbows, 
and knees. He said he had rolled his car about % of a mile up the canyon, and had landed up- 
side down in the river. Wow. | quickly assessed his condition, which was surprisingly good, and 
asked somebody to grab a camp chair for the man. Instinctively, | took out my phone, only to 
remember that there was no cell service at that location. 


| radioed to Mike W7MJP, “Hey, Mike, this is Noji. We have an actual emergency. Can you help?” 
Mike answered, and asked what the issue was, and | told him. He asked me to stand by while 
he raised dispatch using a Motorola MTS2000 that he was carrying at the time. Mike asked me 
the standard questions, then relayed the info back to dispatch. In about an hour, a tow truck 
came by our aid station, followed by a sheriff’s deputy and an ambulance. The injured man 
was taken to a hospital, and his vehicle was towed back to town. Once that emergency was 
addressed, we went right back to work at the aid station, helping runners and reporting their 
stats. Definitely made for an exciting day, especially knowing that the injured man was going 
to be properly cared for. 


Another example of ham radio coming to the rescue, this time aided by a commercial radio. 
Thanks to Mike and Noji for being at the right place at the right time! 
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My Shack 


Highlighting the shack (ham equipment and room) of a member, to 
give others an idea of the possibilities that might work for them 


LELELELIELELILILE 


Bryce Anderson, K7UA 


Since Feb, 2016 


My father was always 
interested in radio, and 
belonged to the Civil Air 
Patrol. He had old WWII 
surplus radios at our 
house for use on the CAP 
frequencies, but he never 
talked very far away. He 
had always wanted to be 
a ham, but was deterred 
by the Morse code re- 
quirement. 


When | was about 11 
years old my dad bought 
me a Short wave receiver 
kit from Knight-Kit. | built 
it, assembling the hard- 
ware and soldering what seemed like a million connections. It actually worked right off. The 
receiver was a very simple three-tube radio, and | had a 75-foot piece of wire strung up out- 
side my room for an antenna. | became an official SWL (short wave listener). 


Many hams of my age started that way. At night | could hear AM broadcast stations all over 
the western US and even into Mexico. On shortwave there were huge broadcast stations like 
HCJB in Ecuador, the Voice of America, and the evil Radio Moscow to listen to. McClellan Air 
Force Base had a fantastic signal, and | could hear hams on the 20-meter band from all over! 


In 1961, when I was 12, my father tok ous , 
me to visit a ham that he knew. It was JA 
Tyler Rogers, W7JFQ, and he became ou 
mentor. Tyler had a home brew transmit 
ter the size of a refrigerator. He demon 


strated it to us by talking to a ham in Ok — 
lahoma. He had QSL cards on his wal Om 
from places like Germany...1 was astound wee 14 6c 


ed! We just had to get in on this. 


My father and | learned Morse code to- 
gether. Tyler was our volunteer examine 
for the Novice class test. We both passed 
the 5 wpm Morse test and took the writ- 
ten test. We waited impatiently for the 
FCC to grade our tests and to hopefully’ ces 
mail us our licenses. After several weeks xe 7gaq: 2: Meta 1 LZ ROMO JANES C4. 1ewics 
of agony, the licenses finally came! | was “Wits £5 CMMOREK7SATSHs Ci 
KNZSAI and my dad was KN7SAJ! ght-150- RX{iiNC-300, Ant: [— 2ele CF GEHK11 
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My Shack, continued 


Bryce Anderson, K7UA 


LELELELELEEELELE 


A few months later | upgraded and became K7SAI. In 1977 | upgraded again, and have been 
K7UA ever since. Besides my Amateur Extra Class License, | hold a BS in electronics engineer- 
ing and have held an FCC First Class Radiotelephone Commercial License since 1971. After col- 
lege | served in the U.S. Army Signal Corps. | retired in 2014 from a 46-year career in infor- 
mation technology. 


I'm a DXer with 348 countries confirmed (334 current) and a member and past President of 
the Utah DX Association. Awards include DXCC on eight bands and on Phone/CW/Digital/QRP, 
DXCC Challenge (2,300), Triple Play WAS, 8 band WAS, 160 M WAS, 6 M VUCC, WPX, WAZ, etc. 


My antennas include a 3-) 
element SteppIR Yagi beam 
with the 30/40-meter rotata- 
ble dipole element and 6-meter 
passive element on a 72 ft (22 
m) US Tower crank up, a 
W9INN 80/160-meter inverted | — 
vee at 70 ft, and a Pixel mag-| 
netic loop receiving antenna. | 
My station equipment consists 
of two Elecraft transceivers 
(K3s & K3), both with Elecraft 
P3 panadapters and two Alpha 
amplifiers (9500 & 99). | also 
have a_ King _ Conversions 
Heathkit SB-220 6-meter am- 
plifier. 


73, Bryce K7UA jj 


"rs Bryce gave a wonderful presentation 
U.8$.A. on DX to our club one night in 2018. 
OREM, UTAH It was exhilarating to see his photos 
P.O. BOX 246 and what he’d accomplished over the 
years, and to know that he was willing 
to share all of that with us. 


Check out this drone video of Bryce’s 
home and his 72-foot tower holding a 
three-element folded 40/30-meter 


"eae _confirming QSO on_20 faw 196Z beam. 
S.7. GMT. Ur (45 Mc. 84-888, RST 519 
. pot Reve: dame CeruAnt: oe 2h 


| aE ILA. RILLP a ct 
— = 


we 


W9SKR PRINT 


First contact QSL with Lovell Killpack, ae SK 
featured in this issue 
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Events 
Upcoming happenings 


Utah Valley Swapmeet 


Large gathering of amateur radio enthusiasts 


We had so much fun and success last year with our very first swapmeet, that we’re going to do 
it again. The 2019 Utah Valley Swapmeet, sponsored by the Utah Valley Amateur Radio Club, 
will be held on Saturday September 28 from 9 am to noon, in the Spanish Fork North Park 
Grand Pavilion, 1188 N 400 E in Spanish Fork, same as last year. Entry is $5 per person or $10 
per family. The purpose of a swapmeet is to offer buyers and sellers an opportunity to get to- 
gether and buy / sell / trade, plus the chance to rub shoulders with both new and long-lost 
ham friends. But this swapmeet will also provide the following: 


e Demonstrations of amateur radio gear, including helping you get on the air (GOTA station) 


e Information on many aspects of amateur radio, including HF, digital, APRS, SOTA, portable, 


and much more 


e Opportunity for many ham radio clubs, social groups, and associations (76ers, Utah VHF 
Society, UVARC, UARC, UDXA, WDARC, ARRL, etc.) to recruit members 


e Chance for service organizations (SLCOARES, UCARES, TCARES, DCARES, TERT, ERC, SAG, 
ARC, VEC, etc.) to invite and recruit members and inform attendees 


e Radio programmers who could program your radio on the spot, depending on your radio 


model and where you live 


The website for the Swapmeet is utahvalleyswapmeet.com. Hope to see you there! 


Transcontinental RR Special Event Station K7R 


On Saturday August 17 from 1 pm to 4 pm on 
Antelope Island, UVARC hosted its second-ever 
a Special Event Station (SES), this one to com- 
memorate the 150th anniversary of the 
pounding of the golden spike to connect the 
first transcontinental railroad in the US. Called 
the First Transcontinental Railroad 150th 
Anniversary Special Event Station, we've 
been given the special event call sign of K7R 
for the purpose and duration of this event. 


For those unfamiliar with how a SES works, 
we'll set up an HF station, kind of like how we 
do at Field Day. For three straight hours, a va- 
riety of operators take turns calling CQ-CQ-CQ 
This is special event station kilo-seven- 
romeo CQ, each trying to attract attention to 
our special event, while a person sitting next 
to or nearby the operator logs each confirmed 
QSO (contact). 
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This also happened to be the club’s first LXpe- 
dition. For those unfamiliar with the term, it’s 
a double-play on words. An expedition is a 
journey or voyage to a distant land for a spe- 
cific purpose, such as hunting, archaeology, or 
land discovery. Amateur radio operators on HF 
are always looking for ways to make a DX con- 
tact (meaning outside one’s own country) with 
another amateur station. but in a rare or dis- 
tant location, the term DX being short for dis- 
tant. So, amateurs have combined the two 
terms, and came up with DXpedition, meaning 
making a journey to a distant and rare part of 
the world, to allow many other operators to 
claim a contact there. 


Well, UVARC took it one step further, and com- 
bined LX (meaning local, as in, not very far 
away) with expedition, to come up with LXpedi- 
tion, a short journey to a rare contact location. 


Events, continued - 
Even more happenings 


LELELELILELELILE 


Utah Valley Hamfest 2020 


In our most ambitious project ever, we’ll be holding our first-ever hamfest, a regional conven- 
tion and gathering of amateur radio enthusiasts from Utah and surrounding states. The Utah 
Valley Hamfest 2020, sponsored by the Utah Valley Amateur Radio Club, will be held on Friday 
May 8 and Saturday May 9, in the UCCU Center of Utah Valley University (UVU), 800 W Universi- 
ty Pkwy in Orem. Entry fees and times are being worked out. The purpose of a hamfest is to 
host seminars, breakouts, demonstrations, keynote speakers, vendors, small activities (build- 
it, fox hunt, HT programming, etc.), door prizes, and a flea market (swapmeet), bringing hams 
face-to-face from all over. But this hamfest will also provide the following: 


e Kiosks such as The Doctor is In (get answers to difficult technical or political questions), 
The Handyman (get an Anderson connector installed, have some wires soldered, let us at- 
tach a PL-259 to your coax, etc.), and Elmer Fudd® (your new best friend) 


e Amateurs Anonymous (AA) seminar, for those who need help with their addiction (to be- 
come more addicted), plus a special Am-Anon session for spouses :-) 


e Information on many aspects of amateur radio, including HF, digital, APRS, SOTA, portable, 
satellites, EME, remote, and much more 


e Exposure to many aspects of amateur radio not otherwise seen in club meetings and swap 
meets 


e Special Event Station (SES) to draw attention to the hamfest and get you on the air 
The website for the Swapmeet is utahvalleyhamfest.com. This will be fun! 


We’re looking for volunteers and helpers, especially from those who have talents in some spe- 
cific areas, such as graphic arts, embroidering, RF technology, programming, logistics, anten- 
na building, and more. If you’d like to help out, or at least be part of the planning and organiz- 
ing, please contact James Brown W7JHB at w7jhb@hmpg.net or 801-376-7775. 


ARRL Rocky Mountain Division Convention 2019 


From Thursday August 8 through Saturday August 10, the 
ARRL Rocky Mountain Division held a convention, very simi- 
lar to a hamfest, at the Shepherd Union of Weber State Uni- 
versity (WSU). With keynote speakers Howard Michel and Bob 
Heil, plus swap meet, door prizes, numerous vendor tables, 
and a terrific DIY station (to build 2-meter Tape Measure Ya- 
gi antennas) sponsored by UVARC, it was a near-total suc- 
cess. 


We only wish the university was able to bend enough to al- | 

low us to put up an antenna for our planned Special Event ~~ 
Station. At any rate, we all had a terrific time, and rubbed | pi 
shoulders with a lot of new and long-lost faces! 
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Brass Tacks 


An in-depth look at a radio-related topic 


LELELELILELELILE 


Selecting your feed line 


Unless you’re brand new to the craft, sooner or later you’ll want to connect your radio to an 
antenna that’s not rigidly attached to your radio. You’ll need to use a feed line to make that 
connection, and typically the type of feed line you’ll use is coax (coaxial cable). A feed line is 
any pair of conductors (technically known as a transmission line) that carries a signal from 
your transceiver to your antenna. This article addresses three major concerns regarding feed 
lines: impedance, power-handling, and a particular focus on attenuation, or Joss. There are 
other concerns, such as materials, construction, capacitance, cost, and velocity factor, and this 
article will touch on some of them lightly. 


Let me first mention that there are many more conventional feed line types that amateurs use 
besides coax, such as ladder line, window line, and twin-lead. Even twisted pair, a differential 
set, and other kinds of conductors have been used successfully as types of feed lines. The fact 
is, what sets coax apart from other feed line types are lower cost, ease of use, and its ability to 
present a relatively consistent impedance regardless of frequency. On the other hand, a signifi- 
cant characteristic that sets coax apart from other transmission line types is loss, and that fac- 
tor can’t be ignored. 


Loss is wasted power 


Because all feed lines are constructed with real-world materials, they also exhibit some resis- 
tive and reactive properties, which oppose an electrical current passing through them. When 
your transceiver sends a signal through your feed line to your antenna (or other object, such 
as a meter, an amplifier, a tuner, or dummy load), the signal suffers some degradation of sig- 
nal strength (power) due to the resistive and other (such as dielectric) properties of your feed 
line. 


This degradation of signal power in your feed line is something that you must consider, if you 
plan to purchase any that’s longer than, say, fifteen feet. Furthermore, the loss in coaxial cable 
differs between models and frequency. Fortunately, you can easily calculate feed line loss for a 
given coax model at a given frequency by simply knowing the length you require. 


For example, from the table on the next page, you can see that coaxial cable model RG-213 
used at 2 meters (say, 146.560 MHz) near room temperature exhibits 2.4 dB of signal loss per 
100 feet of cable length. So, if know that you’re going to need to run a 42-foot length of RG- 
213, your loss will be (42 feet / 100 feet) X 2.4 dB = 1.0 dB loss, which amounts to 


-1.0 dB = 10log,,(1 - x) » x = 1 - (10°) = 20.6 % 


which means that, if your transmitter outputs 50 watts, about 39.7 watts will actually reach 
your antenna, the remaining 10.3 watts leaving your coax as heat and radiation. If you’re will- 
ing to live with that loss, then you’ve reached a compromise that should work well for your 
station. But if you find that loss excessive, you’ll need to either shorten your cable or use an- 
other model. If you choose LMR-400, for example, then your loss will be (42 feet / 100 feet) x 
1.5 dB = 0.63 dB loss, which amounts to 


-0.63 dB = 13.5 % 
which will allow more than 43 watts to reach your antenna. 
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Brass Tacks 
continued 


LELELELELEEELELE 


The following table lists different coax models and their losses in dB at particular amateur 
bands per 100 feet of cable length (taken from my online PDF) : 


Model | Ohms. | 80 m 40m 20m 10m 6m 2m 70 cm 
RG-58 0.9 1.2 1.7 2.5 3.3 5.6 10.0 
RG-8X 0.7 1.0 1.3 1.9 21 4.5 8.2 
RG-59 0.6 0.9 i2 1.8 2.4 4.1 7.4 
RG-6 0.5 0.7 1.0 1.4 1.9 3.3 6.0 
LMR-240 0.5 0.7 0.9 1.3 1.8 3.0 a3 
RG-213 0.4 0.5 0.7 1.0 1.4 2.4 4.5 
RG-8 0.4 0.5 0.7 1.0 1.4 2.4 4.5 
LMR-400 0.2 0.3 0.5 0.7 0.9 1.5 2ef 


These values will differ slightly between manufacturers of the same model of coaxial cable, so 
this table is only a approximate guide. Also, suffixes to coax model numbers, such as RG-58U 
or RG-8/U or LMR-400UF do not modify the cable loss appreciably, but only describe other 
characteristics, such as flexibility and jacket material. As a side note, the above table does not 
list the coaxial cable diameters, but suffice it to say that, in general, the larger the coax diame- 
ter, the lower loss it exhibits, and the greater its power-handling capability. 


Notice in the above table that each coax model is listed alongside its characteristic impedance 
(Ohms). This value does not change (much) with length, for a given frequency, one of the hall- 
marks of this type of feed line. Coaxial cable was invented in 1880 by Oliver Heaviside, to 
solve the problem of reliance on a uniform feed line impedance at a given frequency, regard- 
less of length, to minimize loss. 


| listed a couple of examples of 75-ohm feed lines In the above table because a few hams get 
hung up worrying about whether their RG-6 coax will work with their ham radio (50-ohm) set 
up. The simple answer is Yes, it will. It’s true that the 75-ohm feed line does not match the 
impedance of your rig, but that difference will result in an SWR of 
75 ohms / 50 ohms = 1.5:1 
which, in my book, is pretty good, because that results in a reflection of only 
aertecten = Prorwarn X [(SWR - 1) / (SWR + 1)]? = 100 % x [0.5 / 2.5]? = 4.0 % 

If, however, you plan to use a feed line whose characteristic impedance is much greater than 
50 ohms, such as twin-lead (300 ohms), window line (300 to 450 ohms), or ladder line (600 
ohms), you’ll need to use an RF transformer to help match your feed line with your transceiver. 
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Brass Tacks 
continued 


LILELELELELELELE 


This next table (taken from my New Ham Page) is a mere set of suggestions that serves as a 
quick guide, to those who are looking for a general chart of the types of coaxial cable they 
should purchase, depending on their needs: 


Band(s) Location Movement Duration Length Model 
VHF or UHF outside little temporary over 50 feet LMR-240 
VHF inside little temporary under 50 feet RG-8X 
VHF or UHF outside little permanent over 50 feet RG-213 or 
VHF or UHF outside little permanent under 50 feet LMR-240 
HF outside little permanent over 50 feet LMR-240 or 
HF outside lots permanent under 50 feet RG-8X 
HF inside lots temporary under 50 feet RG-8X or 


Here are some column explanations: 
Location: simply put, whether the cable will be exposed to the weather 


Movement: “lots” of motion indicate the cable is likely move with the wind or get moved 
around periodically due to experimentation or changes in transceiver or antenna placement 


Duration: “temporary” indicates your intention to experiment or eventually relocate your trans- 
ceiver or antenna 


Model: where the chart lists “RG-8X” it’s assumed that a more expensive / higher-grade coax 
will also work, such as LMR-240, RG-213, or LMR-400 (I tend not to recommend RG-8 or Belden 
9913 because they are typically more expensive, for the same characteristics) 


Final note on the above chart: other types of feed lines will work for you as well or better, but 
these are my personal recommendations, based on characteristics, reliability, price, availabil- 
ity, and convenience (ease-of-use.) 


Materials matter 


The materials that make up your feed line, including center conductor type, dielectric sub- 
stance, and jacket composition, are important to understand, to help you make an educated 
purchase or installation. 


Coax that has a solid center conductor will typically have a much larger bend radius than that 
of a stranded conductor, meaning the solid core cannot be bent around a tight corner without 
incurring some damage to the cable. If bent too tightly, any cable will over-compress the die- 
lectric, resulting in an impedance “bump” at that location. On the other hand, stranded-center 
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Brass Tacks 
continued 


coaxial cables tend to exhibit a slightly higher 
loss than that of a solid core, thus a trade-off. 


The dielectric is the (typically non-conductive) 
material between the two conductors that form 
the plates of a capacitor. Feed lines work by 
means of the capacitance between their paired 
conductors, and so the dielectric material be- 
comes an important factor in their construction. 
Dielectric types include air, foam, solid plastic of 
some sort, and many other substances, but in 
general, the less dense the dielectric (the more 
air it contains), the lower loss the feed line exhib- 
its. This is why hams who have really tall anten- 
nas often rely on ladder line, which uses air as its 
dielectric, and exhibits the lowest loss of all feed A. Outer jacket 


mes Braided shield 
Polyethylene dielectric 


RG-59 coaxial cable, showing 


that covers and protects the braided shield, the 
dielectric, and center core from weather, particu- 
larly water ingress. A break or split in the jacket 
could potentially destroy the integrity of the cable, or at least produce an impedance abnor- 
mality in that area. If the jacket is exposed to sunlight, it must be constructed of a substance 
that’s resistant to UV (ultraviolet) radiation, which can break down jacket materials over time, 
and allow water to enter the jacket and destroy the feed line. Intrusion from water, including 
precipitation, humidity, and vapor causes problems due to braided shield oxidation, dielectric 
breakdown, and material expansion. 


Other considerations 


One characteristic that we haven’t addressed much is power- 
handling, and we can ignore that to a point. That’s because 
most modern feed line types can handle the power require- 
ments for much of what our transceivers are capable of trans- 
mitting. For example, | recommend RG-8X for 70 cm, but that | 
model can only handle 80 watts maximum. Since most base — 
and mobile rigs transmit on less than 80 watts on UHF, we’re 
fairly safe using RG-8X. 


B. 
The jacket of coaxial cable is the outer sheath C. 
D. 


Center (solid core) conductor 


Another characteristic is velocity factor, which is the ratio of 
the electrical energy speed in a conductor, to that of the speed of light in a vacuum. The only 
situation in which you really need to take account of a conductor’s velocity factor is in the con- 
struction of an antenna element or matching stub from that conductor. If you’re using it fora 
feed line, you typically do not need to take velocity factor into account. 


People also ask about manufacturers of feed lines, but the answer is often more subjective 
than technical. | often tell people that my favorite manufacturer of most coaxial cable is Times 
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Brass Tacks 
continued 


LELELELELELELELE 


Microwave™. No, | don’t get a kick-back from them, but I’m continually impressed by their 
quality. | also get asked about knock-off brands, such as those by ABR Industries, Altelix, 
Shireen, Workman, Tramflex, plus a couple of others, and I’ve used all of them, with fair to 
good results, the biggest differences typically being the quality of the jacket. 


What I use 


And since we’re addressing manufacturers and their 
varieties of feed lines, let’s also mention the second- 
most important purchase consideration: price. Yes, | 
love Times Microwave, but they’re far from the cheap- 
est, and I’m the first to admit that you don’t always get 
what you pay for. That’s why I’ve spent the money and 
time to experiment with less-expensive brands, to find 
the best bang for my buck. In the end, it’s still Times if 
I’m going to run a 60-foot length of coax. But admitted- 
ly, for shorter lengths, I’ve been quite pleased with ABR 
Industries and Altelix. 


And where do | go to make these purchases? eBay. Even 
with Prime, Amazon is just a bit expensive for me. And | 
can purchase just about all the high-quality coax | need 
from here in the US. Pretty or not, all of my outdoor co- 
ax have black jackets, primarily for UV protection. | sup- 
pose one day when they devise a reliable UV jacket in 
another color, | might be tempted to try it. 


“sagt. (225 Ve WA SESSS SWALS)S 


My humble bundle: LMR-400 for VHF, 
LMR-400 for HF, MC4 for solar, all 


. ; spread out for a photo op, plus a 4 
LMR-400 coax ground connections AWG ground wire in back 


You can see now why I’ve installed LMR-400 by Times Microwave™ for almost all my coax 
needs: it’s relatively inexpensive, 50 ohms, easily obtainable, exhibits the least loss, and can 
handle all the power | can possibly throw at it. My feed line lengths are 65 feet (VHF/UHF), 75 
feet (HF), and 90 feet (6 meters). | do have a 33-foot length of LMR-240 | use for experimental 
purposes. My wife Lisa KRSLYS uses 41 feet of LMR-400 for her VHF / UHF station. 


Noji Ratzlaff, KN@JI (knOji@arrl.net) 
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Dear Annette 


What’s on your mind? Serious, humorous, technical, and thought- 
ful answers to your deepest, (mostly) ham-related questions. 


LELELELILELELILE 


Dear Annette: 


| live in a neighborhood that’s governed by 
an HOA (homeowner association), and | want 
to put up an antenna on my roof or balcony 
outside. | don’t know what their policy is, and 
| don’t want to ask, because | don’t want to 
draw attention to me. Should | just try and 
put an antenna on my roof anyway? 


Blair in Eagle Mountain 
Dear Blair: 


You’ve touched on a complicated issue, 
fraught with undesirable consequences if not 
handled correctly, yet a question asked by 
many. On one hand, your HOA is not permit- 
ted to refuse your reasonable antenna instal- 
lation request. On the other hand, when you 
signed the HOA agreement, you promised to 
abide by their stipulations, whether or not 
you’re aware of them all. Many hams living 
under an HOA understand that asking per- 
mission to erect an outdoor antenna will like- 
ly force the HOA to read them the letter-of- 
the-law, which in most cases is that antennas 
are not permitted. Each ham living under an 
HOA might approach the quandary by in- 
stalling an antenna without asking, and hope 
for the best. Then, if the HOA asks to remove 
it, the ham takes it down without incident; 
meanwhile, he or she has a way to possibly 
get a signal out better. If you don’t want to 
take this approach, yet you feel that your 
HOA policy conflicts with federal guidelines, 
you basically have three choices: a) abide by 
your HOA stipulations, b) fight them in court, 
or c) move. 


Dear Annette: 


Every couple of minutes | hear a two-second 
beep on the ‘76 repeater. Do you have any 
idea what that is? Driving me nuts. 


Renee in Highland 
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Dear Renee: 


If the two-second beep you’re referring to is 
the same one I’m thinking of, it’s the IRLP 
node controller alarm, announcing that 
there’s something amiss with the IRLP con- 
troller, such as a failed internet link, incom- 
patible controller setting, or power supply 
failure. I’ve heard from the repeater trustees 
that this will be repaired soon. 


Dear Annette: 
Do you bleed Red or Blue? 

Carnahan in Provo 
Dear Carnahan: 


Tell you what...the next time | bleed, you’ll be 
the second to know. 


Dear Annette: 


What basic grounding do | need for my HF 
radio? 


Sam in Alpine 
Dear Sam: 


My answer is pretty much from an article in 
the UVARC Shack on April 2016: 


a) 1-inch flat braid from your rig chassis toa 
wall-mounted ground bus (plate); b) 4 AWG 
solid wire from your wall bus through the 
wall to a ground rod outside; c) 4 AWG solid 
wire from the ground rod to a second one 
just below your antenna; d) 4 AWG solid wire 
from the second ground rod to the base of 
your antenna; and e) 4 AWG solid wire from 
the second ground rod to a third ground rod 
bonded to your electric service ground 


Got a question for Dear Annette? Email it to 
uvarcshack@gmail.com and include your 
town name. Sorry, no guarantees. 


The Amateur in You, Part 1 
What have you been pondering? 


LILELELIELELELILE 


Repeater fundamentals 


If you’re new to ham radio, you might have 
already discovered how to talk with a friend 
or check into a net through a repeater. Still, 
some find that repeater communication is a 
little challenging, whether they’re new or ex- 
perienced. Let’s walk through some basics on 
how to send your signal through a repeater. 


The necessary settings on your radio include 
frequency, offset, shift direction, and tone. 
Even after making sure these are set correct- 
ly, you still might run into a few problems, so 
let’s talk about those too. 


1. Frequency 


To set your frequency, make sure your radio 
is in “Frequency Mode” or “VFO” then punch 
in the six-digit frequency. For the 146.780 
MHz repeater, for example, press 1-4-6-7-8-0 
and you’re set. 


2. Offset 
For 2 meters, the offset is 0.6 MHz (same as 
600 kHz), so your offset should read 


000.600. For 70 cm, the offset is 5.0 MHz. If 
your radio is capable of ARS (automatic re- 
peater shift), simply enable that feature. 


3. Shift direction 

In Utah (and much of the US), the shift direc- 
tion (“SFT-D”) is negative if your frequency is 
147.000 MHz or less, and positive if it is 
greater than 147.000 MHz. The ARS feature 
will also take care of this setting. 


4. Tone 


The tone (formerly “PL tone”) is a kind of 
password required by the repeater to enable 
the re-transmit function. Most Utah repeaters 
require a tone, and many require 100.0 Hz. 


5. Trouble-shooting 
If your necessary settings are all correct, you 
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might still run into a few problems, including: 
a) Antenna 


If people on the repeater can’t hear you well, 
you just might need to get a better antenna, 


such as a Signal Stick or a J-pole or a mag- 
mount antenna. 


b) Location 


If you’re transmitting from within your house, 
your vehicle, or behind a hill, your signal 
might become compromised. If moving a few 
inches doesn’t help, try stepping outside. 


c) Bandwidth 


In Utah, the repeater bandwidth must always 
be set to Wide (+5 kHz deviation). If you set 
your radio to Narrow, you might sound loud 
through the repeater, but a bit distorted. 


d) Microphone 


If you’re using the built-in microphone on 
your HT (handheld transceiver), you need to 
speak very close to it. If you’re using a hand 
microphone, you need to keep your mouth a 
few inches away from it. With any micro- 
phone, don’t speak into the microphone, but 
across its face, to prevent puffing into it. 


Also, if you begin speaking right after you 
press the PTT (press-to-talk) button, the first 
word you say might get cut off of your con- 
versation, so wait a second before you begin 
speaking. 

e) Proximity 

If you’re trying to communicate with a ham 
who’s less than fifty feet from you (within 


the same house or with a vehicle in the next 
lane), you could experience desense 


(desensitization), in which one radio is being 
overwhelmed by the nearby-frequency signal 
(offset) of the other radio, which won’t likely 
happen if you’re both on simplex. 


The Amateur in You, Part 2 
What have you been pondering? 


LELELELILELELILE 


The full ham radio experience 


In the last issue of the UVARC Shack (july 
2019, Hot Tips), we told you what first steps 
you should take into the world of ham radio. 
Well, what if you’ve taken those first steps, 
and now you’re ready to jump into the entire 
experience with both feet? Not everybody will 
want to do more, and that’s perfectly alright. 


But if you want the full ride, turn this page 
into your amateur radio activity checklist. 
You can pick-and-choose what you believe fits 
your needs / wants, and not even necessarily 
in this order, but here it is, in a nutshell. 
Some of these are redundant with the list in 
last issue’s article: 


1. Join UVARC (dues-free) 
a) https://uvarc.club/join/ 
b) https://www.facebook.com/groups/uvarc/ 


c) Attend a monthly club meeting 


d) Go to smile.amazon.com and list Utah 
Valley Amateur Radio Club as your non- 
profit (EIN 81-3606416) 


e) Read the newsletters (https://uvarc.club/) 
2. Update your QRZ page 

a) https://www.qrz.com/db/KI7ABC 

b) Register for a free login 


c) Update your email address, photo, and 
bio info 


3. Secure your equipment 
a) Mobile radio and power supply, coax 


b) Antenna outside, if possible, or inside 
4. Check in to the nets 

a) New Ham Net (Thu 7 pm 146.780) 

b) 76ers Net (Wed 7 pm 146.760) 

c) Ladies’ Net (Tue 7 pm 14.780) 
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d) Lindon ERC (Tue 8 pm 147.020) 

e) Your stake / area net 

5. Become part of UCARES 

a) https://www.ucares.org/ 

b) UCARES Net (Tue 8 pm 147.340) 

c) Attend the New Ham Night (last Tuesday) 
6. Apply for a RACES number 

a) Visit the RACES website 

b) Fill out the paperwork and send it in 


7. Volunteer to run a net 

a) New Ham Net (Thu 7 pm 146.780) 
b) Your stake / area net 

8. Join the ARRL 

a) http: 


www.arrl.or 


b) $49 for an annual membership 


9. Upgrade to General 
a) Study for the exam 


b) Take the exam 

10. Become a VE 

a) Fill out the paperwork 

b) Read the VE Manual 

c) Give it to the CVE (Steve Whitehead) 
11. Plan to attend Field Day 

a) Last Saturday and Sunday in June 

b) Fun family overnight camping 

c) Any ham radio license class will do 


There you go...after you’ve done all of that, 
you’re in all the way. Some will tell you 
there’s more to it (HF, contesting, digital, 
events, etc.), but this is a good nutshell. 


Hot Tips 


Good info for the new ham, and old stuff to refresh 


your memory 


LELELELELILELILE 


Alternate phonetics 


Late one night during a Field Day, an unli- 
censed young lady called CQ at the club GOTA 
(Get-On-The-Air) station while | sat next to her, 
logging her contacts. Another club station lo- 
cated in Boise, Idaho, was trying and re-trying 
to decipher the little girl's announcement of 
gossara-leema, which was her way of pro- 
nouncing golf-sierra-leema, but they just 
couldn't make out the call sign. After five or 
six frustrating tries, she was in near-tears and 
ready to call it quits, so | whispered "great salt 
lake" to her, and into the microphone she 
shouted, “great-salt-lake!” Immediately, the 
Boise station acknowledged the GOTA sta- 
tion's call sign, made the proper exchange, 
and logged the entry. The little lady was all 
grins after that, making contact after contact, 
using great-salt-lake when other stations 
found her difficult to understand. 


The ITU (International Telecommunication Un- 
ion) has devised the English-language version 
of the ITU Phonetic Alphabet to help clarify 
communication between radio stations. De- 
pending on your communication mode or how 
noisy your environment is, some of the words 


in the Phonetic Alphabet can be less than © 


helpful. Also, it's sometimes difficult to hear 
some of the ITU words from a person with a 
mild speech impediment or whose native lan- 
guage is not English. For these reasons and 
more, it's often helpful to use phonetic words 


that are not part of the ITU list in the interest § 
of clarity. Here's a list of commonly used al- &% 


ternate or substitute phonetic words: 


america kilowatt sugar 
california mexico tokyo 
denmark norway united 
germany ocean victoria 
italy queen zanzibar 
japan radio 
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Can you use phonetic words not on this list, or 
even make up your own? Of course, such as 
michigan instead of mexico, if it helps with 
clarity. These are only common substitutes. 
Just keep in mind that most hams are used to 
hearing the ITU phonetic words, so you might 
need to slow down when using alternates. Al- 
so, there are times when it's appropriate to 
speak multiple-word phonetics, for even fur- 
ther clarification. One often-used multi-word 
phrase is king-henry for K-H, the first two let- 
ters in the call signs of many Hawaiian hams. 
The one used in our above example, great- 
salt-lake is another. 


Finally, please be fore-warned that there are 
some older hams who might berate those who 
use alternate phonetics, out of some religious 
or fanatic allegiance to the ITU list. Please rest 
assured that using alternate phonetics is not 
illegal, and is in fact highly encouraged, to 
promote communication clarity. 


And the little girl at the GOTA station? Two 
she became 


months after that Field Day, 


= 


Kiara Johnson, before she became KI7RES 


Noji Ratzlaff, KN@JI (knOji@arrl.net) 


DIY 


Worthwhile projects you can build on your own 


LELELELILELELILE 


2-meter tape measure Yagi antenna 


In the June 2017 issue of the UVARC Shack, we featured the 2-meter tape measure Yagi anten- 
na, but that article was merely a reprint 
of an online PDF that unfortunately was a 
little difficult to read and omitted a lot of 
instruction detail. | hope to get it right ~~ 
this time, by including good descriptions | 
and a more comprehensive tools list. =, 


This handheld Yagi antenna is designed | 
for radio direction-finding, to help you S 
locate the source of a signal, such as a| ~ % 
hidden transmitter (fox), or to focus your ~~ 
signal better into a distant repeater or” 

other station. People have built these at 
two hamfest tables that we’ve set up, 
plus at a build-it club night, and have — 
reported good results with them. x 


Parts list 


— 12 feet of 1” wide tape measure 


— 5 feet of RG-8X coaxial cable — 5” of 12 AWG solid copper wire 

— 23-%" of %” PVC tubing — One %” PVC slip T 

— Two %” PVC slip crosses — One %” PVC slip cap 

— Ten 8° zip ties — One %” heat shrink tubing, 2” long 


— One RG-8X crimp connector of your choice, such as SMA-female (Baofeng), SMA-male 
(Yaesu), or BNC-male (Icom or older) 


Tools list 
— RG-8X crimpers 


— 100-watt soldering iron — solder — PVC cutter 

— wire strippers — wire cutters — scissors 

— heat shrink gun — zip tie gun — small Phillips screwdriver 
— tin snips — sanding block — ohmmeter / DMM 

— utility knife — Sharpie — paper towels 


Might also help to have a power strip, short 2x4 stud (to solder and sand on), an ice pick or 
paper clip (for separating the coax braid), packing tape (to collect the cut braid wires), and wet 
wipes. 
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a 
ee Tae DIY Mic 


™ OF AMATEUR RADIO 


DIY, continued 
2-meter tape measure Yagi antenna 


LILELELILE 


Assembly instructions 


Install the selected crimp connector to one 
end of the coax (if not already done): 


Since Feb, 2016 


1. Slide the crimp sleeve and a piece of heat 
shrink tubing onto the coax 


2. Carefully remove %” of the outer coax 
jacket with a knife, remembering not to 
Slice the shield 


3. Unbraid the shield with a pick or paper 
clip, and cut off all but %” of the shield 


4. Strip off half of the center conductor and /) ae 
cut off all but %” of the foil ae mS 

5. Solder the connector center pin to the co- | } 
ax center conductor 


6. Slide the connector body onto the center | 
conductor insulation, pushing the center | 
pin to enter the center of the body 


7. Slide the crimp sleeve over the remaining 
shield, pushing the shield wires over the 
crimp portion of the connector body, then 
crimp the crimp sleeve 


8. Slide the heat shrink tubing completely 
over the crimped sleeve and heat-shrink it 


Cut the following four pieces of the tape 
measure, making the antenna elements: 


One 41-3/8° One 35-1/8" Two 17-5/8° 


On one end of each of the 17-5/8” elements, completely sand off the paint 
about 4%” wide and %” long, then clean off any dust. Heavily tin (coat with 
solder) the exposed metal on both pieces. Strip about 4%” off each end of 
the 5” solid 12 AWG wire and tin both ends with a little solder. Bend the 
middle of the 5” solid wire halfway around one of the PVC tubes (as a 
form) until the ends are parallel and 
even with each oth- 
er. This is the hair- 
pin match. 
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DIY, continued 7 


2-meter tape measure Yagi antenna 


Carefully remove 1-%” of the outer coax jacket of the unfinished end of the cable with a knife. 
Unbraid the shield, twist the shield wires into a single stranded wire, and cut off all of the foil. 
Strip ’%” off the center conductor wire, then separately tin both the exposed center conductor 
wire and the ending %” of the twisted strand. 


Lay the two 17-5/8” elements, back-side up, on three | 
sheets of paper towels, with the tinned ends facing each | 
other. Lay the hairpin match across the two tinned ends 
of the 17-5/8” elements, then the tinned center conduc- 
tor of the coax next to one of them. In my case, | used | 
the crimpers and the wire cutters to hold these three in 
place before | started soldering. Solder the three togeth- 
er. After about thirty seconds of cooling, repeat for the 
twisted strand of the coax. Zip-tie the coax—hairpin— 
element assembly to one of the slip crosses. 


Fold the 35-1/8” element in a rounded half, mark the 
middle point on the back-side, and zip-tie it to the PVC 
slip T, the numerals on the tape measure elements fac- 
ing the PVC slip T. Repeat 
this with the 41-3/8” ele- 
ment, but on the remaining 
PVC slip cross. 
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DIY, continued 
2-meter tape measure Yagi antenna 


Cut the %” PVC tube into three lengths, 5°, 7°, and 
11-%”. Insert one end of the 7” PVC tube an in- 
to the coax end of the PVC slip cross holding the 17 
-5/8” elements. Line up the coax jacket edge with 
the PVC slip cross edge, and zip-tie the coax to the 
7° PVC tube twice. As tightly as you can (you 
shouldn’t be able to see any gaps between the coax 
windings), wind the coax around the 7” PVC tube 
seven times (direction doesn’t matter), then zip-tie 
the end twice again. This is your coax balun, which 
acts as an RF choke and helps center the antenna pattern. 


Insert one end of the 11-%” PVC tube into the middle hole of 
the PVC slip T, and the other end into the hairpin end of the 
PVC slip cross holding the 17-5/8” elements. Slip one end of 
the PVC slip cross holding the 
41-3/8” element onto the empty 
Send of the 7” PVC tube. Insert 
one end of the 5” PVC tube into 
the other end of the PVC slip 
cross holding the 41-3/8" ele- 
ment, then slip the cap on the 
other end of the 5” PVC tube. 
Finally, snip the corners off all 

i six elements, to minimize injury 
aa the sharp element ends. You can alternatively use elec- 
trical tape to do the same. 


Test time 


Your 2-meter tape measure Yagi is now ready to measure. Once | connected mine to my ana- 
lyzer, | set it for 2 meters, and | like the result. It’s not perfect, by any means, but definitely 
workable by a handheld transceiver. Online documentation shows this antenna’s gain to be 
around 7.3 dBd, but | believe that figure is the result of a simulation (by YagiCAD), not actual 
measurement. Still, it does seem to have a lot more than unity gain when | took it for a spin 
out in the country in southern Utah. 


ieaaii eee Because this is a Yagi antenna, it’s di- 
ee 14b WH = 2 OOO ke rectional, so we’re Gane to need to 
test its directivity as well. One way to 
do that is by contacting a friend on 
simplex, then asking for signal reports 
as you swing your antenna towards 
your friend, and away. | believe you'll 
be pleased by what you’ll hear. 


Noji Ratzlaff, KN@JI (knOji@arrl.net) 
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Side of Bacon 
A little ham humor 


Since Feb, 2016 


to ‘igse ‘of us using — 
digital modes. 


OKAY 808, HERE COMES THE 40 METER WIRE. 
BOB? HEY BOB! 
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For Your Insight 


Information you could use 


Club meeting format 


Here’s the usual agenda for club meetings, at 
the Orem City Council Chamber Room, 56 N 
State St: 


Talk-in frequency on the club repeaters 
6:30 pm: Eyeball QSO 
socialize / put faces with call signs 
radio programmers available to help you 
6:45 pm: Call the meeting to order 
meeting lineup (agenda) 
announcements / nets / awards / calendar 
7:00 pm: Discussion / breakout session 
discussions usually involve everybody 
breakouts split into separate groups 
7:45 pm: Door prizes 
7:55 pm: Dismiss and disassemble 
8:00 pm: Club QSY to a local eatery 
Something you'd like to see at the meetings? 


Questions of the Month 


Monthly meeting help 


We’re grateful for the volunteers who help 
with various tasks that make our club night 
just that much more friendly and useful to 
everybody. Monthly we need help with 


programming radios (thanks, Loren / Ralph / 
Mickey!) 


taking photos or videos during the meeting 
operating the talk-in radio 

setting up tables and chairs (thanks, Heath!) 
Lynx 

Websites for your education and leisure 
Training items and topics for nets 


Ham Radio Nets 
Radio programming 


76’ers Group and UVARC Group pages 
Utah Ham Radio Exam Schedule 


Send your input to uvarcshack@gmail.com 


Test your knowledge (answers next page) 


G6B@7 : Which of the following describes a type N connector? 


A. A moisture-resistant RF connector useful to 10 GHz 


B. Asmall bayonet connector used for data circuits 


C. Athreaded connector used for hydraulic systems 


D. An audio connector used in surround-sound installations 


E5D@1 : What is the result of skin effect? 


A. As frequency increases, RF current flows in a thinner layer of the conductor, closer 


to the surface 


B. As frequency decreases, RF current flows in a thinner layer of the conductor, closer 


to the surface 


C. Thermal effects on the surface of the conductor increase the impedance 


D. Thermal effects on the surface of the conductor decrease the impedance 
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Calendar 


What’s happening 
(times are Mountain Time) 


Utah County Ham Exam Sessions 
BYU J. Reuben Clark Law School building 
Sign up at HamStudy.org/sessions 
Wed September 18, 7:00 to 8:45 pm 
Sat September 21, 2:30 to 5:00 pm 
Sat October 12, 2:30 to 5:00 pm 
Wed October 16, 7;00 to 8:45 pm 
Sat November 16, 2:30 to 5:00 pm 
Wed November 20, 7:00 to 8:45 pm 
Wed December 18, 7:00 to 8:45 pm 
Sat December 21, 2:30 to 5:00 pm 
Wed January 15, 7:00 to 8:45 pm 


Provo One-day Technician Courses* 
Third Saturday Monthly at 8:00 am 
BYU Law School Bldg, First Floor 
* except May, June, July, and August 
2019 Orem Ham Radio Courses 
Technician : Sept 17, 24, Oct 1, 8 


Upcoming Contests 
All-Asian DX Contest 
6 pm Fri Sep 6 to 6 pm Sun Sept 8 
State QSO Parties 
Sep 1 : CO, TN / Sep 7 : NE, OH (POTA) 


Club Meeting Calendar (6:30 pm) 
Orem Council Chambers, 56 N State St 
September 5 October 3 
November 7 December 5* 


January 2 February 6 
March 5 April 2 
May 7 June 4 


* Actually a potluck at 25 N Main St, Lindon 


Regular Nets 

RACES Net, Thu October 17 8:00 pm, 147.12 
Jackson Hole Net, Mon 8:00 pm, 146.76 
UVARC Ladies’ Net, Tue 7:00 pm, 146.78 
UARC 76’ers, Wed 7:00 pm, 146.76 

UVARC Family Net, Thu 6:30 pm, 146.78 
UVARC New Ham Net, Thu 7:00 pm, 146.78 
CERT Net, 2nd & 4th Thu 8:00 pm, 146.78 
Utah County 6 meters, Fri 8:00 pm, 50.14 
6-Pack Net, Fri 9:00 pm, 50.15 

Family History Net, Sat 8:00 pm, 146.78 
See a larger list of nets at noji.com/nets 


State QSO Parties 

Sep 14: TX, AL / Sep 21 : IA, NH, WA, NJ 
State QSO Parties 

Sep 28 : ME/ Oct 5: CA/ Oct 12 : NV, AZ, PA 
See a larger list at noji.com/contest 


Answers to the Questions of the Month 


G6B@7 : A(A moisture-resistant RF connector useful to 10 GHz ) 


E5D@1 : A(As frequency increases, RF current flows in a thinner layer of the conductor, clos- 


er to the surface ) 
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Vendors 
For your convenience 


WE WANT YOUR 
BUSINESS !!! 


Pockrus Joystick J-pole 
$25, open-stub aluminum half-wave, dual-band J-pole antenna 

$35, 6-meter dipole, $20 for the 220 MHz (1.25 m) antenna ‘ 
by Carl Pockrus, WE7OMG (email myjpoles@gmail.com to purchase) 
Half-wave performance, solid construction, weather-proof, low wind-load 


Probably the best-performing outdoor antenna you can get for the price 


Super-Elastic Signal Stick 
$20, vertical quarter-wave flexible antenna 
by Richard Bateman, KD7BBC, of SignalStuff (and maker of HamStudy) 


Super-performing antenna for your HT (handheld transceiver) 


Visit SignalStuff and select SMA-Male, SMA-Female, or BNC 


by Trevor Holyoak, AD7GH (email android@holyoak.com) “Ss 4 
Stream podcasts (such as 100 Watts and a Wire, Amateur Radio Newsline, ARRL Au- 
dio News, etc.) or download for later listening 


Ham Radio Podcasts v1.50 Ham Radio ry 


For Android 4.1 and up (ad-free available for purchase) 


Club Logo and Call Sign Embroidering 


Want your call sign or name (or both!) embroidered on your shirt, your hoodie, | 
your duffle? Or how about a club patch with your call sign? 


by Glenna Gardner, WE7SEW (glenna0354@gmail.com or text 801-592-2503) 
Call sign or name = $5, Both = $8, UVARC patch = $5, Patch with call = $9 


Portable Aluminum J-pole 
$49, sectioned, open-stub aluminum half-wave, dual-band J-pole antenna 
by Stan, KJ7BDV and Kent, N7EKF (email skantenna@yahoo.com for info or call 801-372-7260) 


Complete antenna breaks down into a compact 2” x 6” x 12” package weighing only 3 lbs, 
perfect for backpacking and portable work where you really need a good 2-meter antenna 


HamBadgers =\ WB4DGE 
Amateur radio name badges and other products BJ Your Name 
$10, official UVARC ham radio name badge with the club logo eae iON 
Visit Ham Badgers and select Ham Radio Clubs > Utah Valley Amateur Radio Club 

Email Eric Palmatier at hambadgers@gmail,com or call 919-249-8704 
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Where Beerybody Knows Your Hume 


Where everybody knows your call sign 


Utah Valley Amateur Radio Club 


Orem, Utah, USA 


K7UVA 
Phone/Text: 801-368-1865 
Email: k7uva@arrl.net 


Repeaters: 146.780-, 100.0 
448.200-, 100.0 224.560-, 100.0 
145.250-, 100.0 448.225-, 100.0 

Newsletter input? 
Email uvarcshack@gmail.com 
Need help? 

Email uvarcelmer@gmail.com 


We’re on the web! 
uvarc.club 


Our fearless leadership 


Presidency 

PreSiCeNt....esnssccssessseeestesens Noji Ratzlaff 
Vice President..ccssso Chad Buttars 
SOCIOCALY eresssssestsstesneeneene Caryn Alarcon 


Activities James Brown 


TECHNOLOGY -necosssssseeees Trevor Holyoak 


Board of Directors 


Richard Bateman, KD7BBC 
Carl Pockrus, WE7OMG 
Aubrey Gum, K7GUM 

Jeff McGrath, NISC 

Jody Dollar, K7BUX 
Jeremy Giovannoni, K7TEH 
Brad Kirk, AF7FP 

Alma Perry, W1ZGY 

Loren Chandler, WB1KE 
Wendy Shoop, KW3NDY 


Club Sponsor 


Heath Stevenson 
Orem City Emergency Manager 
From all of us to you, 73 


We are the Utah Valley Amateur Radio Club, a 501(c)(3) non- 
profit (EIN 81-360-6416) Utah corporation that was organized in 
an obscure Orem fire station on 02-05-2016 to provide amateur 
radio enthusiasts in Utah County and surrounding areas a way 
to gather and discuss all things ham. Our primary purposes are 
to provide a local amateur radio resource, help new hams in 
their new-found adventures, and to give more experienced 
hams a reason to share their wealth of knowledge and wisdom 
in a friendly atmosphere of fellowship. We’re an ARRL Affiliate 
and work in cooperation with the Utah VHF Society, but are not 
subsidiary to them, to UARC, the 76’ers, UCARES, RACES, the 
SCATeam, or any other organization, although many of our 
members and leaders might also belong to the same. 


This newsletter is copyrighted and published by the Utah Val- 
ley Amateur Radio Club, and its purpose is to convey the tone 
and temperament of the club, to inform and entertain its mem- 
bers, and to entice the rest. To join, go to uvarc.club/join or to 
www.facebook.com/groups/uvarc/ and request membership. 
For more information about our club or about amateur (ham) 
radio in general, please email or text or call us. 


More than just a club, we invite you to become part of a great 
ham radio movement in Utah Valley 


